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VlBUftL LITERACY IN HQSS COHKUNI CAT I ONS i 
B PROPOSAL FOR EDUCATORS 

Recently it was proposed that a standard for visual literacy be added 
to accrediting guidelines for schools of journalism and Bass communications. 
This papsr suggests that a ssparats accrsditation critsrion is neither 
sufficient nor appropriate. Instead, it proposes that the Visual 
Communications Division of the AEJHC develop and support a program to 
promote the inclusion of visual literacy as a working curriculum standard* 
This program would address the goal of educating the educators on the need 
to teach visual literacy, and include the collection of a databank of ideas 
for teaching, curriculum, research, and facilities and resource development. 
The paper offers definitions and background on the concept of visual 
literacy. It presents six specific skills-oriented objectives for teaching 
visual literacy and suggestions for using them. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Visual literacy haa long bnn a concern of educators in journalism and nana 
communication*. But naithar tha ooncapt of visual literacy nor its position in 
tha curriculum has bnn well-def inad. Vacantly , however, in rasponss to changas 
in tha communications industry, and to haightanad intarast on tha part of mam- 
bars of tha Association for Education in Journalism and Mass Communications 
(AEJEC), it has baan proposad that a standard for visual litaracy be addad to 
tha guidalinas of tha Accrediting Council on Education in Journalism and Haas 
Communications (ACE JIG) • 

This papar offars communications aducators definitions and background on 
tha cone apt of visual litaracy. It prasants six spacific skills-oriented objac- 
tivas for taaching visual litaracy and suggaationa for uaing than. Finally, it 
discussas tha rola of tha Visual Communications Division (VisCom) of tha AEJHC 
in promoting a standard for visual litaracy. 



MHPT IS VISU AL LITERACY? 

Thraa dafinitiona illusxxats tha braadth of visual litaracy aa a concspt 

and tha baaic skills it ancompaaaaa. Tha first, by Curtiss in Introduction to 

Visual Litaracy , atataa that visual litaracy ia not apacific to any medium, 

aithar in communications or art: 

Tha tarm 'visual ii racy' haa baan in usa sinca about 1970, 
having ariaan from tha proliferation of Visual communications: 
televiaion, alactrographic i instant) printing, and computar tech- 
nology. Yat, aa a concapt, visual litaracy ia applicable to all 
forma and madia of visual ax pr as* ion. In verbal litaracy — tha 
ability to read sad vrite a language — no distinction ia made aa 
to tha typographic font, format, or mathod usad for tha act of 
verbel communication vie the written word. Similarly, the concapt 
of viaual litaracy — the ebility to understand (read) e veriety 
of viaual axamplaa, auch aa painting, sculpture, film, and archi- 
tecture, and the ebility to expraee oneaelf (write) with et leeat 
one viaual madium — ia relevant to all viaual arte and deaign 
diaciplinaa aa well aa to viaual communications. Indeed, viaual 
literecy ia pertinent to the entire viaibla world in which wa 
live. 1 
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Ths second definition, by the International Viaual Literacy Association, 
strsssss the need for integrated akilla: 

Viaual literacy refers to a group of vision competencies a 
human being can develop by seeing and at the ease tim* having and 
integrating other sensory experiences. The development of theae 
cospetenciee is fundsaentsl to norssl hussn learning. Vhen devel- 
oped, they eneble e visually literate person to discriminate and 
interpret the vieible actiona, objects, and symbols, nstursl or 
msn-msde, thet he encounters in his environment. Through the 
creetive uee of these competencies, he is sble to communicate with 
others. Through the appreciative use) of these competencies, he ie 
eble to comprehend end enjoy the msstsrvorks of vieuel communi- 
cations.^ 

The third definition, by Dondie in A Prlser of Visual Literacy, links 
visual literacy to the lerger concept of education: 

A verbally literate person is defined ae one who can read 
and write, but this definition can be extended to mean an educated 
pereon. For vieuel literacy the seme extension of meaning should 
hold true. Beyond providing e body of shsred information and 
experience, visusl literacy holda e promise of sn educated under- 
standing of thet information and experience • • • • Xncreesed vieuel 
intelligence meene essier underetending of ell mesning which tskes 
visual form. 3 

All of thess ideas are readily acceptable. The def initione, however, are 
amorphous; thsy suggest goals, but are no more than a start in establishing a 
standard of visual literacy directed to education for the distinct needs and 
processss of mass communications. What is lacking are focused teaching 
objectives . This paper offers six skills-oriented objectives that state that the 
visually litsrsts communicstor should be able to; 

1. READ and interpret visible actions, objects, and symbols appropriate to 
communicetions media; understsnd visusl grsmmar and syntax. 

2. EVALUATE and appreciate visual communication from knowledgeable critical 
perepectivee. 

3. WRITE or create visual messages appropriate to communications media; under - 
etend the creetive process. 

4. INTEGRATE VISUAL AND VERBAL CONTEXT at every stags from svaluation through 
sxecution of the mssssgs. 

5. RECOGNIZE legal, ethical, and moral RESPONSIBILITIES inherent in presenting 
visusl s in s msss communicstions context. 

6. UNDERSTAND THE MECHANICAL PROCESSES of communications media as they effect 
the vieuel mssssgs. 



These objectives will be expanded on later. First, however, a look at the 
contribution* of research ia in order * 



RESEARCH OH VISUQl LITERACY 

An Eastman Kodak publication says: 

Visual literacy is an elephant. Ve are like the blind men in 
the parable, who examined the pachyderm and came up with varying 
conclusions about the nature of the beast. The term "visual liter- 
acy" originally referred to the group of skills thst enable an 
individual to understand snd to use visusls for the purposes of 
intentionally communicating his own meaaagea, or for interpreting 
and understanding the intentional viaual communicationa of others. 
However, visusl literscy, like s bsby elephsnt, grew. 

By and by, psychologists, physiologists, educators, computer 
scientists, snd men of medicine were sdded to the ranks of &rt snd 
lsngusgs srts scholars, sociologists, archaeologists, urbanolo- 
giata, and others who expreased deep concern about knowing how 
viaual communication af facta ua and ia affected by us. Mow the 
term "visusl literscy" hss ss msny definitions ss it hss people 
defining it. Ve ere encoursged, however, to know thst common 
elements are found among all the definitions. 4 

This is as colorful <and visual) a way as any of saying that just about 
everyone seems to be doing some kind of research involving visuals, but that no 
one has agreed on a aingle definition. Research on visual literacy is obviously 
both multi disciplinary and interdisciplinary. Prominent among its contributors 
sre resesrehers in psychology, educstion, reading, snd art. 

Experimental psychology and education have been seen as closely related 
field* cince the turn of the century, with the exception of a period during the 
'90s and '40s when the behavior ist movement generally rejected applied research 
as "not scientific." An important development was the rise of Gestalt psychology 
in the 1930s. Gestalt psychologists' studies of visual illusions indicated the 
many ways in which our brains influence what we see. Their view of people as 
active constructors of their own perceptions influenced approaches to teaching. 
Their idea that there are separate but interrelated sensory modes of learning — 
visual, verbal, auditory is a fundamental assumption in visual literacy. In 
rocent years, outgrowths of Gestalt psychology such as cognitive psychology and 
information-processing theory have continued to contribute to education research. 



Reading research, conducted over at leaet 100 year* in a number of behav- 
ioral discipline*, ha* collected enormou* bodie* of data that strongly support 
the importance of viaual factor* • Much early experimental psychology in the 
nineteenth century concerned reading. Basic Knowledge about the effects of eye 
movements on reading speed and the recognition of words as whole shape* was 
developed then. All of this research, plus the proliferation of mass me4ia in 
the last few decades, has led to the development of a large field involved with 
audiovisual instructional materials and teaching techniques.^ 

An obvious influence on our understanding of visual literacy is of course 
the age-old study of art and design. Recent writings on visual literacy and 
creativity draw on psychology as well as on a long tradition of theories about 
the fundamental elements and principles related to visual communication. 

In mas* communications, at least 150 years of research on type has given us 
valuable guidelines for typographical design and layout. Over the last few 
decades, communications scholars have explored interdisciplinary avenues in 
analyzing the effects of visual media — photography, film, television — on 
audiences. Visual factors have surfaced in many studies on credibility in news 
and persuasion in advertising. Now, with the stampede of new technologies, we 
are entering a significant era of behavioral and vjrketing research on topics 
such ns electronic writing and editing, pagination, desktop publishing, and 
interactive media. 

Two themes persist in nearly all of this research; a holistic view derived 
from Gestalt psychology} and a dual -mode approach that distinguishes between 
visual and verbal learning. 

Ceatalt theory i* popularly summarized as "tho whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts. •* But Gestalt means much more in terms of perceptual organiza- 
tion. "Its theoretical base is the belief that an approach to understanding and 
analyzing all systems requires recognizing that the system ... a* a whole i* 
made up of interacting part*, which can be isolated and viewed a* conpletely 



independent and then 



ibled into the whole,** says Dondis.* **: 



Intelligence 



does net operate in verbal obstruction* alone. Thinking* observing, under ~ 
standing, so many of the qualities of intelligence, are linked to visual under- 
standing.** The advantage of visual over verbal communication is that "visually, 
you see content and fora simultaneously ... without conscious decoding, trans- 
lating, or delay.** 7 

Arnheim, who draws heavily on gestalt psychology, takes a totally visual 
approach. He says "visual thinking calls ... for the ability to see visual 
shapes as images of the patterns of forces that underlie our existence — the 
functioning of ainds, of bodies and machines, the structure of societies and 
ideas.** 6 Me places all levels of thought in the realm of visual imagery. Percep- 
tion includes mental imagery and is in itself an active, intelligent operation, 
involving selectivity, categorization and problem~aolving. Higher forms of 
thought require **highly abstract configurations, represented by topological and 
often geometrical figures in mental apace.** 9 As for language, Arnheim aays first 
that it ii> not necessary for thought, as animals seem to think without it. He 
sees langiage as **a set of perceptual shapes auditory, kinesthetic, 
visual.** 5 ^ The value of language **must be the help that words lend to thinking 
while it operates in a more appropriate medium, such as visual imagery.** 11 

In the 1950s, Paivio developed an approach to cognition called dual-coding 
theory, based on tho idea that humans have two mental symbolic systems: the 
visual, which he refers to as "imagery,** and the verbal. He summarizes ths 
interrelated functions of these systems this way: "Imagery is relatively better 
than the verbal system for representing and coping with the concrete aspects of 
a situation, with transformations, and with parallel processing in the spatial 
sense. The verbal system it* superior in abstract and sequential processing tasks 

•••• Obviously the symbolic systems normally do not function independently of 
each other, nor in one capacity only. They must be assumed to interact contin- 
ually in any but the simplest of tasks.** 15 While Paivio's assertion* that 
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imagary txiiti and that it ia vital to cognition hoy* boon dabatad in paychol- 
ogy , bis dual -coding approach haa boon uaod in numaroua worka on craativity. 

Evan from thia briaf ovarviaw, it ia apparant that ralavant raaaarch axiata 
in litarally doxana of diaciplinaa.* 3 But thara alao ia aapla room, particularly 
with tha advant of now tcchnologiaa, for mora raaaarch , juat aa thara ia room 
for mora awaranaaa of viaual litaracy at avary laral of aaaa communication*. 



THE NEED FOR BHBBEfeffiSS 

Curtiaa notaa that: 

Froa 75 to SO par cant of huaan aanaory parcaption ia viaual; 
10 parcant of viaion ia in tha aya and 90 parcant in tha brain; 
and at laaat 60 parcant of forabrain activity — cognition, 
mamory, and amotion, aa wall aa parcaption — ia linkad with 
viaion. Conaidaring thaaa facta , it ia ahocking that viaual par- 
caption, undaratanding, and axpraaaion ara ao naglactad by aodarn 
aducation. Tha naglact of viaual litaracy ia aapacially raprahan- 
aibla in thia aga of prolif arating viaual communication. 14 

Dondia raaarka: 

Thara ia no aaay way to davalop viaual litaracy, but it ia 
aa vital to our taaching of tha aodarn aadia aa raading and writ- 
ing waa to print. It may, indaad, ba tha crucial coaponant of all 
channala of communication now and in tha futura. Aa long aa infor- 
mation waa primarily atorad and diatributad in language and tha 
artiat waa ragardad by aociaty aa alona in hia uniqua ability to 
communicata viaually, univaraal varbal litaracy waa conaidarad 
aaaantial, but viaual intalliganca waa iargaly ignorad. Tha invan- 
tion of tha caaara haa brought about a dramatic naw viaw of 
communication and, collatarally, of aducation. Tha camara, tha 
cinama, talaviaion, EVR vidao cartridgaa, and vidao tapa, and 
viaual madia not yat in currancy will modify our dafinition — not 
only of aducation but alao of intalliganca itaalf • Firat, a ra- 
axamination of our baaic viaual abllitiaa ia in ordar. Sacond, a 
naad to puraua and davalop a atructural ayatam and a mathodology 
for taaching and laarning how to axpraaa and intarprat idaaa 
viaually ia urgant. An araa that waa onca tha axcluaiva provinca 
of tha artiat and daaignar muat now ba conaidarad tha concarn of 
both thoaa who work in any of tha viaual madia and thair 
audianoa.*S 

Apparantly raaaarchara ara, in thair raapactiva diaciplinaa, raaponding to 
Dondia' firat charga to ra-axamina baaic viaual abilitiaa. But it ia up to 
aducatora to raapond to tha aacond charga to davalop taaching mathodologiaa. 
Bafora aithar of thaaa ia poaaibla in communication*, howavar, both tha madia 
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world and tha acadaaic world muat baooma m'jra aware of tha naad lor viaual 
litaracy. 

THE HEDIA VORLD ia changing ao rapidly that it ia virtually lmpoaaibla for 
anyona — including ooaaunlcationa aducatora — to kaap up. Juat a dacada or two 
ago, talaviaion waa tha inapiration for halghtanad lntaraat in viaual litaracy. 
Now add to tha traditional print/broadcaat nix filalaaa caaaraai public-accaaa 
databaaaai audio- » vidao- and CD-HOB diacaj daaKtop and alactronic publiahingi 
pagination; cabla and intaractiva madia; vidao racordara; high-daf inition and 
larga-acraan talaviaion; alactroatatic and laaar jat printara; optic fibar and 
aatallita facaiaila tranaaiaaion; and a hoat of othar naw M toya" — and conaldar 
how thaaa lnfluanca both tha communicator^ and tha conauaar'a bahavior. 

Tha diatinctlona ara blurring batwaan print and alactronic madia, commar- 
cial and paraonal publishing, and craativa and production raaponaibilitiaa. Haw 
iaauaa of accaaa, privacy, and copyright ara baing dabatad. Tha aadia ara 
angagad in cutthroat wraatling aatchaa for proportionally aaallar aarkatplaca 
tarritoriaa. Hadia contant ia bacoaing undaniably aora viaual aa tha aadia 
bacoaa aora complax and aora compatitiva. Hawapapara ara uaing aora and battar 
information graphic*, color , and typcjraphy; advartiaara ara raaponding to 
talaviaion "zapping" with ahortar, mora vivid co&aarciala. 

Conaumara muat copa with a plathora of information, and mora choicaa and 
uaaa of madia. Tha choicaa ara avan aora difficult for conaumara who ara func- 
tionally illitarata. Tha proportion of Amaricana who cannot lntarprat a bua 
achadula or complata a 30b application in Engliah haa baan ratad aa high aa 20 
per cant, dapanding on tha aourca and tha mathod of taating. And whila half or 
mora of tha blaoH and Hiapanic population ia aaiiaatad to ba illiturrata, thair 
actual numbara ara only about half of tha illitarata whita population* for a 
total of aora than 100 aillion illitarata adulta.* 6 Thaaa paopla, along with a 
huga population of pral ltarata conaumara -- childran — obtain moat of thair 
information froa talaviaion and radio* Tha lapact of talaviaion in ahaping thair 
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inagaa of Aitricin oultura and aocioaoonoaic values ia trntndoui} its potential 

for nialaading ttrioui. Coaaunicatora nttd to addraaa such iuun as social 

class stereotyping, exaggeration, and violence, all of which can ba prasantad 

implicitly through visuals. 

THE ACAOTHIC WOULD is facad with ita own challengas. Franeecky writas: 

For many years, schools have concantratad on verbal skills 
— skill in reading, writing, apeaking. Tha akilla of viaual 
literacy, though not racognizad by thia nana, have traditionally 
baan sat aaida aa "extrea" or reserved for thosa with "talent." 
Recently, aducatora hava bagun to realize that, firat, thia viaual 
aga requires viaual aa wall aa varbal skill of everyone, and, 
second, that varbal and viaual akilla ara intarconnactad and both 
auet ba developed. 17 

Acadaaic tradition runa deep. In an aaaay on taaching viauala in highar 

education, Vol ff raaarka: 

Ona of tha chiaf obstructions blocking tha accaptanca of 
viaual diftciplinaa at tha coll aga laval haa baan tha traditional 
eeaa^tic rigidity of tha libaral arta theaia. Ovar tha canturiaa 
scholarly authority haa praacribad an intallactuality so rigid, 
and subject aattar critaria so catagorical, that aany of tha 
aignif icant aducational innovationa of tha laat half-cantury hava 
had initially to aurviva in an ataoaphara of acadaaic ostracise. • • • 
Because viaual aducation aa auch haa aaldoa baan allow ad to crys- 
tsllize in any but vocational fora, ita valua to tha libaral arta 
coaaitaant haa navar baan fully approximated. In r scant tiaaa aoas 
inatitutiona hava aada tantativa afforta to find a placa for it in 
thair prograa of libaral atudiea." Howavar, "The ganaral opinion 
aaong scholars in tha acadaaic araaa is that auch couraaa ara 
worthlass to all but atudanta specializing in crt.** 

Coaauni cations aducatora hava bought tha tradition. Journal isa and aaaa 
coaaunicationa schools hava fought thair way into acadaaic raapactability ovar 
tha laat 30 yaare, trying, without total euccaea, to sscaps tha labal ^voca- 
tional.** Hands-on work is paraiaaibla if it involvaa "literary** afforta such aa 
writing, or aanagarial raaponaibilitiaa auch aa aditing or directing. "Art," 
howavar, ia atill auapect. 

Administrators ara expected to protact tha et»st*j5 quo. At univaraitiaa 
whara thara ia a atrong prograa in art and datign, coaaunicationa school adain- 
iatratora aay fail to aaa tha ralavanca of developing couraaa that spscif ically 
addraaa approachas to viauala for tha aass a aula. If thair prograaa do hava a 
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viaual ooaponant, thay aay find it awkward to dtttl with btoauM it dot» not fit 
ooafortably into ooa of tha conventional aadia catagoriaa. Furtharaora, adainia- 
tratora aay avoid rtavaloping a viaual unit on tha ax cum, juatifiad or not* that 
it will bo too axpanaiva to aquip. Xf tha aquipaant budgat includaa coaputar 
laba, thay aay fail to build layout and typaaatting into thair plana for writing 
and aditing. 

Faculty aaabara, too, aay provida aurpriaingly littla aupport for viaual 
litaracy if thay aubaoriba to tha narrow viaw that viaual coaaunication ia 
littla aoro than -playing with picturaa"} window-draaaing for tha "raal" varbal 
aaaaaga. Xn thair own taaching, thay aay ovarlook tha nacaaaity of praaanting 
inforaation in waya that ara viaually intaraatlng for TV-aucklad atudanta — or 
thay aay aiaply not Know how. Xt alao aay not occur to thaa to conaidar viauala 
aa factor* in thair raaaarch on aadia affacts. Xn othar worda, coaaunicationa 
facultiaa aay ba viaually illitarata. 

Aa coaputara ara addad to coaaunicationa facilitiaa, howavar, viaual litar- 
acy on tha part of faculty bacoaaa avan aora important. In tha praaiara iaaua of 
a aagazina callad Acadaalc Computing. Cravaa aaya: 

Today 'a color graphic diapley ••• ia a now aadiua for aoat 
of ua. Ondar aoftwara control, it ia aora viaual and intaractiva 
and thus potentially aora viacaral than tha printad paga. In 
daaigning and participating in tha implementation of instructional 
aoftwara, wa ara forctd to rethink how wa know what wa know in 
ordar to taka advantage* of tha viaual and dynamic intalligant 
diaplay that ia tha aadiua through which othara will intaract with 
our accuaulatwd parapactiva on tha eubject.* 9 

Student* praaant anothar challenge. Coaaunicationa inatructora ara in tha 

precarioue poaition of trying to inform young paopla, at tha apaad of aound, 

about an induatry that ia changing at tha apaad of light. Thay cannot aaka 

aaauaptiona about t>>d&y'a atudanta* who aay hava baan raiaad on talaviaion but 

who ara not nacaaaarily knowladgaabla about what aakaa any aadiua effective. Tha 

viaual capacitiaa thaaa atudanta poeeaeeed aa childran ^ay hava baan trainad out 

of thaa through neglect. Thair verbal akilla alao aay ba weak f randaring thaa 

laaa than capabla of articulating critical aeeeeemente, or of craating inta- 
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grated visual/verbal maeeagoe. Their creative abilitiee may be atuntad by a 
eurfeit of vivid madia entertainment. Many approach their firat viaual communi- 
cation couraa with preconcoived notiona about Ita relevance, and aurpriaing 
diffidence about their creative abilitiee. 

Fortunately , viaual communication ia fun. The pleaaure of teaching it ia 
opening theae atudenta up; encouraging them to explore, diecover, and create. 
Aleo to the advantage of the inatructor ia the appropriateneaa of teaching with 
the entertaining uae of vieuale. In fact, viaual preaentation contributea to 
more than viaual literacy: it contributea to atudenta 9 ability to obaerve and 
learn. In a recent article related to reading, Conaidine eaye. 

There ia a aubatantial body of evidence to auggeat that 
learning can be improved if teechera incorporate visualization 
into claaaroom atrategiea •••• In thia world of instant replaya, 
freeze iramea, and congreaaional inveatigationa of rock videos, 
there ia a growing need for atudenta to be trained to understand 
the viaual culture in which they live. While the quality of TV 
programming ia often lamented, critical production will only come 
about aa a result of critical consumption. Shallow processing of 
television and other media is not the result' of any attribute of 
the madia (themselves) , but is derived from the expectations 
viewera have of it. 2 ** 

Obvioualy the media are depending ever more heavily on vieuale. Almoet aa 
obvious ia the need to make atudenta more viaually aware. What ia leee obvicua, 
perhaps, ia the need to raiae the viaual awareneaa of administrators and facul- 
ty, to overcome what Dondis calla the "falee dichotomy** between fine and applied 
aapecta of viaual communication. Without aome consciousness-raising, there ie no 
sense in hoping to set a viaual literacy atandard. Similarly, without a clear 
underatanding of the akilla involved, there ia no hope for teaching vieual 
literecy with any kind of stsndardized approach. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR TERCH1NB 
Visual literacy baa been said to raquira competencies analogous to tbosa 
raquirad for verbal literacy. In Freneecky'e words, tba visually litarata 
parson: 

... can "read" visual language with skill. Re can "write," 
that is, compose visual statements with skill , perhaps with 
eloquence. He csn translate from the visusl language to the verbal 
and vice versa. He hss s basic understsnding of the grosser of 
visusl lsngusge end some realization thst it parallels verbsl 
lsngusge. He is fssilisr with and somewhat skilled in the use of 
the tools of visusl communication. And, finally, of course, be is 
developing a critical sensibility toward visual communication .2* 

With this statement, Fransecky touches on fir** of the six teaching objec- 
tives offered earlier in this paper. But he does not address how visual literacy 
can be taught in a way that meets the practical needs of communications educa- 
tion. One need is for students to develop a sense of professional responsibility 
about the effects of their messages on audiences. The six ski lie-oriented objec- 
tives state that the visually literate communicator should be able to: 

1. HEAD and interpret visible actions, objects, and symbols appropriate to 
communi cations media; understsnd visusl grsmmar and syntax. 

Reading connotes understanding; interpreting connotes the ability to arti- 
culate that understanding. If one understands the visible aspects of the medium, 
by rights one should also be able to M read M the visual aspects of the human 
environment, from body language to architecture. The student should be made 
aware that graphic design is very much a part of the three-dimensional world, in 
its content, its spatial meanings, and the lives of its consumers. 

Understanding visual grammar and syntax suggests a linguistic approach to 
visual literacy. As Dondis explsins it: 

To be considered verbally literate, one must learn the basic 
components of written lsngusge. the letters, words, spelling, 
grammar, syntax.... Visusl literscy must operate somewhst within 
the ssme boundaries. •• • Its purposes sre the ssme es those thst 
motivsted the development of written lsngusge: to construct s 
basic system for learning, recognizing, making, and understanding 
visual messages that are negotiable by all people. ...22 
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At its most basic level, the visual components are dot, line, shape, direc- 
tion, tone, color, texture, scale or proportion, dimension, and notion* Thie ie 
the abstract underetructure, the pure visual message. In addition, Dondis 
describes visual information in two more levels: representational visual 
material we recognize in the environment and can replicate on film, etc.; and 
visual input in the form of myriad symbol systems from pictures to alphabets. 
All of these are manipulated according to a syntax of principles or techniques 
derived from Gestalt theory. The most dynamic of the visual techniques is con- 
trast, with exists in a polar relationship with its opposite technique, 
harmony. 2 3 

These components and techniques are presented throughout the literature of 
graphics, design, and fine arts; instructors need only choose their favorite 
authors. In communications education, the visual/verbal analogy is a natural 
approach for teaching verbally oriented students, especially with regard to 
integrating their skills. 

2. EVALUATE and appreciate visual communication from Knowledgeable critical 
perspectives. 

Develop a critical sensibility toward visual communication; learn to eval- 
uate, analyze, appreciate, and enjoy it. Curtiss states that the visually liter- 
ate student should "understand the subject matter and meaning within the context 
of the culture that produced the visual work**) and should be able to "evaluate 
the disciplinary and esthetic merits of the work.** 2* 

The student can be encouraged to assess visual communication from at least 
three perspectives: the purely visual and esthetic view of the creator; the 
emotional and subjective view of the audience; and the practical view of the 
professional communicator. These apprc ^ohes, derived from fine art, are 
described by Feldman as formalism, expressivism, and instrumentalism.^S 

The FORMALIST critic assesses the relationships among visual elements 
independent of labels, associations, or other conventional meanings. A work is 
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judged on how its for* its underlying organization* it* craftsmanship — is 
responsible for its perception of meaning or aathatic quality. Cortainly aass 
media aeesagee ara purposeful creation*, designed after the aaxia **fora follows 
function*** But there is no argument against using a ftondrian grid in a layout* 
or placing a logo on a photograph that is pretty enough to hang on the wall* 
Highly functional Bauhaus design, beautiful in its simplicity, is exhibited in 
fine arts museums* Advertising is collected and appreciated for its esthetic, 
cultural and historical value* Type, color, illustrations, and space, taken in 
the abstract, express power and esthetic value in any medium* 

EXPRE53IVI3H is the "opposite** of formalism in that it looks at the ability 
of art to communicate ideas and feelings intensely and vividly* It looks at the 
originality, relevance and cognitive validity of the expression — at the 
"truth** expressed by the artist* The aass aedia are full of visual "truths**: the 
faces of children, the horror of wars, the action of sports* Color and realisa 
attract attention and enhance credibility* Juxtaposed iaages can clarify — or 
distort — relationships* 

The IR5TRTJHESTALI3T critic views art as a tool for advancing soae aoral, 
religious, political or psychological purpose* Kass aedia aessages are often 
intended to fulfill these or siaply reportorial or persuasive purposes* They not 
only airror culture and values, but they also create a consciousness of culture* 
This is exactly what fine art has done through the centuries* In the sense that 
the religious art of the Kiddle Ages was created in part to coaaunicate to the 
illiterate, it was aass coaaunications, with its own kind of persuasive power. 
Students should learn to look for the larger psychological and sociological 
meanings as part of developing their sensitivity to their responsibilities as 
communicators . 
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3. WRITE or create visual messages appropriate to communication* madia) under- 
stand the creative proceaa. 

It ia natural to refer to the creation of viaual imagea aa "writing* 
because the processes are remarkably similar. As haa been mentioned, a verbal 
and viaual dichotomy ia uaed to describe the fundamental nature of cognition. 
Paivio »oy», "One important hypothesis ... is that imagea are particularly 
effective in promoting rapid associations while verbal proceaaea give them 
direction.** 26 Edwarda providea a liat of what ahe calls right-mode and left-mode 
characteristics: right-mode processing ia nonverbal , concrete, spatial, intui- 
tive, and holistic; while left-mode processing ia verbal, aymbolic, digital, 
logical, and linear. 27 De Bono positions the process of lateral thinking, which 
he aaya ia cloaely related to inaight, creativity and humor, opposite the 
proceaa of vertical or analytical thinking. 26 

All of theae authora emphasize that while they are deacribing two diatinct 

cognitive proceaaea, the proceaaea are both neoeaaary and complementary. In 

terma of teaching, aa in the examplea of the benefits of viaual preaentation in 

the claaaroom, it aeema evident that exerciaing the neglected viaual aide of 

cognition can only help the student's ability to reaaon and think in general. 

What many educator a may not realize, however, ia the contribution that viaual 

literacy alao makea to the teaching of writing . Curtiaa notes: 

One phenomenon obaerved in my [viaual literacy] claaaea was 
a dramatic improvement in writing ahilla by some students.... I 
can conjecture two interrelated explenationa. Pirat, aa atudenta 
become more viaually aware, their descriptive writing skills 
improve.... Second, aome atudenta may have a natural predilection 
for viaual learning that previously had been neglected and/or 
diacouraged. In a course of atudy where viaual thinking ia veli- 
dated, where atudenta are encouraged to perceive and create inter- 
related er«u interlocking whole imagea and structures, they may 
better graap the idea of unlocking other structures auch aa 
language. 29 

In discussing the use of computers, Gravea remarka that writing inatructora 
"have found color and motion effective in teaching atudenta how to decompoae and 
construct words according to their prefixea, auffixes, and roots."3® In fact, 
viaual exerciaea are often used to teach verbal skills. For instance, a textbook 
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for advertising copy writers, Jhm Creative Connection 3 * • suggests a visual 
approach to conceptualization called "vizthink." Brain-storming between copy 
writer and art director is the accepted technique for creating advertising. In 
newspaper journalism , the recent infatuation with inforaation graphics as a 
means of communicating factual material has spawned a number of articles and 
books. Perhaps most significantly, some industry employers now are telling 
communications schools that they are hiring not just graduates who can write, 
but well-rounded individuals who can visualise . 

The dualistic approach to cognition is often used in works on creativity. 
Behrens says that creativity is modifying things, inventing things, juxtaposing 
things to produce new meanings: "Inventive modification, laced with logical 
thinking, is the most effective means by which we can design ••••"32 

The student — or the professional — who wants to create effective visual 
messages needs to understand both the meaning and the process of creativity. 
Regardless of the tangible result, the process is the same. In the classic 
Utile book, A Technique for Producing Ideas . Young describes five creative 
steps: gathering raw materials, looking for relationships, letting the problem 
incubate, getting or settling on the final idea, and executing the message. 33 
This is a standard approach to problem-solving. If creativity is a such clearly 
definable process, it would seem that, despite what some educators think, it can 
be learned. 

4. INTEGRATE VISUAL AND VERBAL CONTENT at every stage from evaluation through 
execution of the message. 

Another common approach to creativity is holistic. As Dondis puts it: 

The visual mode is a whole body of data that can be used, 
like language, for composing and understanding messages at many 
levels of utility from the purely functional to the lofty pre- 
cincts of artistic expression. It is a body of data composed of 
constituent parts, a group of units determined by other units, 
whose significance as a whole is a function of the significance of 
the parts.... Inevitably, the final concern of visual literacy is 
the whole form, the cumulative effect of the combination of 
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selected ilmnti, the manipulation of the basic unit* through 
technique* and thair formal compositional ralationahip to intended 
meaning. 3 * 

In a aiailar vein, Curtiaa atataa that: 

... visual literacy lie) an integral part of our activity in 
the world, tone that) addresses the cognitive end organizational 
proceaaea — viaual thinking, comprehension, problem-solving, end 
creetivity — that facilitete visusl communication for both crea- 
tor and receiver. ... It enteils the ebility to ... gresp intui- 
tively the Gestalt, the interective and synergistic quslity of the 
work. 35 

Gestalt theory is, of course, a holistic view. The idea that all meaningful 
wholes are composed of parts suggests a verbal analogy for visual design. Where 
in verbal communication, characters are combined to form words, sentences, and 
finally articles or stories; in visual communication, points and lines are 
combined to form figures, layouts, and finally designs or visual stories. This 
analogy is limited, but it can help the verbally oriented communications stu- 
dent, who may be reluctant to express ideas visually, t r j realize that: 



e Verbal and visual messages share parallel structures. Visuals are no 
more difficult to understand than writing. Language is visual at any end 
every stage, A period is e point, h paragreph is a visuel unit. A period 
or e story cen be e leyout element. 

e Creating a message is a sinale, inseparable, simultaneous visual and 

verbel process. Creetivity exists et the higher (whole) end with the idea; 
mechenicel skills et the lower (part) end with the thumbneil sketch. The 
idee precedes the skilled execution. 

e Gestalt exists at every level. Wholes at every level consist of parts and 
contain meaning. Even a point contains the meening of its location, of the 
decision thet pieced it whare it is. The ultimate goel of communication 
and the ultimete Gestelt era the seme: conveying meening. 



5. RECOGNIZE legal, ethical, and moral RESPONSIBILITIES inherent in presenting 
visuels in e mess communications context. 

Understanding the responsibilities of visual communications assumes on 

impressionable, often susceptible, sometimes illiterate audience. Students 

should be made aware of the roles and power of visual communication; of social 

and psychological issues such as minority stereotyping and the portrayal of sex 

and violence; of ethical issues such as misleadingly manipulated images and 
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violation of copyright. It it auggaatad that the visual aepecte of theee issues 
be emphasized in instructional modules for use in courses such aa writing and 
law, where thay may ba overlooked. 

6. UNDERSTAND THE NECHfiNXCAL PROCESSES of communicetione aadia aa thay affact 
tha viaual message. 

While thia papar ?iae auggaatad that a couraa in viaual litaracy not ba 
medium-specif ic, atudanta ahould navarthalaaa bs> made aware of waye in which 
carta in aadia affact their craativa approaches to, and tha final raaulta of, 
thair work* Th*y naad to davalop a rudiaantary undaratanding of aachanical 
production procaaaaa aa thay affact tha viaual quality of tha aaaaaga. Thay 
ahould raaliza that original craativa work ia navar diatributad in ita original 
form: photoa bacoaa halftonee, colors separated, alaaanta digitizad for printing 
and talaviaion. Thay will hava to aaka choicaa of typefaces, colors, and illus- 
trations baaad in part on reproducibility, and bacoaa faailiar with toola 
raquirad for editing and layout. 

COURSE CONTENT: Overall, it ia auggaatad that tha viaual litaracy course, 
at laaat on an introductory laval, minimally cover thaaa topics: thaorias of 
viaual perceptions viaual graaaar and syntax; analyaia and criticiaa; tha craa- 
tiva process) visualization and layout; visual/varbal integration) tha powei of 
visuals; lagal, athical, and aoral responsibilities) overview of production 
proceaaea; and implications of new technologies. 

Thia writer haa found no one comprehensive textbook for a couraa like this, 
especially one that covers both print and televiaion, or addresses issues and 
implicationa of new technologies. The person who designs and teachea a visual 
literacy couraa needa to have a broad, open attitude to communications, and to 
be willing to explore literature in a number of academic diaciplines, plua tha 
moat current industry periodicals. 
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The question ui how to measure studints' visual literacy skills is no more 
difficult to answer than is ths question of how to measure verbal literacy, 
given clear objectives, topics and criteria . This is not to say that measuring 
either Kind of literacy — or in fact any creative or analytical work — is 
easy. Suggestions for evaluation in a visual literacy course include informal 
and formal methods: 

INFORKAL EVALUATION: The instructor can encourage discussion as a means to 
informally evaluating students' critical abilities through regular lectures and 
vi? iting speakers, display oi examples, brain-storming sessions, and in-class 
critiques. Presenting examples of work of varying quality, encouraging discus- 
sion of all possible reactions to a message, emphasizing that there are no 
"right* answers, just better and worse solutions — all help support the objec- 
tives of the course. Brain-storming helps students push beyond trite solutions, 
as do personal conferences at the rough sketch stage of major assignments. 

The goal of critique sessions is not to grade students' work, but to help 
them learn to make their own judgments. 5essions should be approached non- 
threatening, constructive, and professionally realistic. Student work can be 
displayed anonymously for comments by the instructor, classmates, or visiting 
professionals. It helps to set aside certain days for critiques, and establish a 
format of esthetic, emotional and practical criteria. 

FORMAL EVALUATION: An excellent tool is the itemized grading form. This 
form lists grading criteria, which can include aspects of content, style {rules, 
guidelines), and execution, with room for instructor's comments. It can be 
attached to a detailed written assignment handout for the student to read, then 
hand back in with the project. The form both clarifies grading criteria for the 
student and helps the instructor grade consistently. 

Tests are the obvious formal evaluation tool. Questions should measure 
students' abilities to assess the effectiveness of visuals on a number of 
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levels) uti bosic terminology) understand different vieuel approaches) end 
diecuee implications, issuee, and responsibilities. IThile open-ended questions 
ere ideal* multiple-choioe questions can be surprisingly effective in measuring 
"subjective" skills, /or instance, etudente can be asked to etudy a number of 
examples, such as ads, and asked to identify approachee and make comparisons. 

Measurement ie one of the finer pointe of teaching* The ability to evaluate 
the results of a toaching effort should be at leaet eome evidence that teaching 
objectives can be iwr have been met. But what of the larger picture? In view of 
the general lack of awareness of a need for teaching vieual literacy mentioned 
earlier, will there be a place in the curriculum for teaching it at allt 

CURRIL JLUW FOR VISUAL. LITERACY 
It would b» difficult to find a journalism or mass communications program 
without at least one course, or part of a course, devoted to visuals. The vieual 
unit, however, may take a medium-specif ic approach, euch as photography or 
newspaper layout, instead of the broader, more conceptual approach to visual 
literacy recommended here. Furthermore, there may be reeietance, for whatever 
reason, to changing or expanding the curriculum to include vieual literacy. Yet 
many solutions, requiring varying degrees of inveetaent in faculty time and 
materiel resources, ere possible. For example: 

e Require that students, as part of their liberal arte curriculum, take one 
or more courses in e vlsuel arte or design department; 

e Develop a special course in cooperation with a department of art or 
design, to be required for communications students to take as part of 
their liberel erts curriculum. 

e Develop visual teaching modules to be incorporated in existing 

communlcetions courses such es introduction to communications, writing, 
editing, theory, lew, end introductory courses to various fields such a& 
newspeper end advertising. 

e Require that students take at least one visual course, such as graphics, 
layout, photography, or television in their communications program. 
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s Require etudente to take an introductory visual literacy couraa as part of 
their communications program. Thia can ba a new couraa or a raviaion of an 
existing couraa. It should not ba medium-specific, but a full-fledged 
content and skills couraa adapted to the overall goala and makeup of the 
existing curriculum. 

e Follow up a required introductory couraa in viaual literacy with an 
elective of at least one existing course in some viaual area auch as 
photography • 

e Offer aa electivea special readinge aeminara and research courses on 
topics such aa viaual perception and effects of viauala in media. 

The laat suggestions — a general introductory couraa followed by electivea 
— are, of couraa, preferable. It cannot be aaaumed that atudents majoring in 
visual areaa auch aa photography and television will become visually literate in 
the waya described in this paper. It would be better for them to be exposed, 
like all students, to a general introductory couraa before embarking on their 
apecialized aequencea, just aa all atudenta take an introductory writing couraa. 

At the introductory level, the question of whether the approach to viauala 
ahould be from graphica, photography, SL *°»* other area, or whether aome 
"hybrid" couraa ahould be devised, ia not moot. The emphasis is on an inte- 
grated, overall approach to the fundi or of viauala in communications. On the 
other hand, the direction the student takea after thia introductory couraa 
dependa on the goala and atructure of the individual program. 

Curtiss remarka that "the eaaential concepta and processes of visual liter- 
acy could be achieved in a full-year couraa of three credits per semester. 
Ideally there would be a balance of verbal learning with lecturea, discussions, 
and writings} paaaive viaual learning with primary examplea, slidea, and films) 
and active learning with handa-on viaual problem-solving ••• experiences. •• ."^ 
A course sush as this may be impractical for moat instructors, but they ahould 
have little difficulty incorporating at least some of the teaching objectives 
mentioned into the existing program. 
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At a nor* advanced level, faculty membara can davalop apacial akilla 
couraaa with problema that call for aolutiona from several media araoa or .new 
arsae, auch aa video, film, coaputar graphice, electronic and daahtop publish- 
ing, interactive madia, and multimedia presentations. For instance, a couraa 
could ba directed toward oartain Hind* of coneumere* aa ara aoaa writing 
couraaa, or toward information grapbica aa a diatinct way of presenting informa- 
tion. Senior* or graduata atudanta can ba aaaignad tara project* in which thay 
raaaaroh theoretical, athical, lagal or tachnical iaauaa ralatad to viauele. In 
addition to written raporta, thay might produca audioviaual praaantationa — 
alidaa or videotapea — that latar would ba available aa teaching resources. 
Faculty member* can alao lead aeminara on theoretical and empirical topica 
related to viauel communication. 

Viaual communicationa modulea, including lecture notea and viaual support- 
ing materiala, can ba developad and made available for couraaa auch aa maaa 
media and aociety, law end ethic*, and research* A speakers aariea would inform 
atudanta and faculty about developmenta in the field and introduce them to 
professionals. Sponsors might be atudent groupa and/or induatry leader*. 

Each achool aeta it* own agenda for curriculum development. One point of 
reaiatance to change might be the "75-23 rule**! the ACEJRC accreditation requir- 
ement that atudanta take no more than 23 percent of their couraaa in communica- 
tiona and the reat in liberal arte. Yet cone of the auggeationa above violates 
this rule. 



The Viaual Communicationa <ViaCom) Diviaion of the AEJRC haa offered a 
aubatantial and clearly written Sample Viaual Literacy Standard <aae Appendix) 
to ba added to the axiating 12 atandarda of the Accrediting Council on Education 
in Journalism and Rass Communicationa (ACEJRC}. 37 But doaa visual literacy 
warrant aetting a diatinct and aeparate atandard? Thia writer think* not, on the 
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basis that the structure of the misting standards makes it inappropriate, and 

that an accreditation standard alone is insufficient. First, the wording of the 

CURRICULUM standard (underlining added): 

Courses should be offered in order to ensure that students 
laarn to gather, analyze, organize, synthesize, and communicate 
information in e format appropriate to their areaa of epecielizs- 
tion. Competence In English should be atr eased everywhere, and 
demonstration of auch competence should be a requirement for 
graduation. Theoretical instruction and practical laboratory 
experience should be provided in the basic skills of writing, 
reporting, editing, visual communication, layout and design, snd 
other fundsmentel techniques eppropriate for auch spec! ait lea aa 
advertising, public reletiona, and broadcasting, Whatever the 
specialization, the skills work should be offered in a context of 
philosophical instruction in such sress ss history, lsw, ethics, 
snd msss communications theory. 

Mo kind of literacy is mentioned in this stsndard, but visual topics are 
specifically named. If "competence in "English* can be construed aa "verbal 
literacy," the suggestion is only that the wording be changed to read, "compe- 
tence in verbal literacy (English) and viaual literacy." 

Two other standards may be relevant: Under EQUIPMENT/FACILITIES: "The 
library should have at least the standard books and current periodicals in the 
field. .Laboratories should have ample space and equipment for efficient 
instruction." BUDGET: "The budget for the unit should reflect balance among the 
programs in faculty salaries, office and instructional space, availability of 
needed equipment, student financial assistance, faculty research and travel, 
library resourcss snd other support services." 

These standards are not specific enough to warrant editing, or at least 
editing for the cause of visual literacy. In fact, the wording of all standards 
is deliberately vague so that the criteria can be applied to programs with 
different goals. The assumption is that the purpose of the accrediting process 
is not to specify courses or any other criteria in detail, but to evaluate the 
academic unit on the basis of whether its performance is consistent with its own 
&%lf-atated goals. 
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It it kere SU93estcd thai the \fi*Go» Division see* **Jy to nword the 

curriculum standard to include visual literacy with verbal literacy. The Sample 
Vieuel Literacy Standard, then, can be used as 4 starting point: in develof/ng a 

broad-baaed program that would actually establish visual literacy aa a working 
curriculum standard 

ROIE OF THE VISUAL. COHHUN I CATI ONS DIVISION 

The ViaCom Division needa to do more than write a visual literacy standard. 
It needa to promote the teaching of visual literacy through a comprehensive 
program that includea plan* for consciousness-raising, teaching, curriculum* 
research, and facilities and resource development. 

C0H3CI0U3HE33-HAI3IHG: An aggressive campaign will be necessary in order to 
educate the educators; to raise administrator and f acuity- awareness about the 
need for teaching visual literacy. Each school should have at least one faculty 
member who is qualified and willing to oversee the visual literacy effort. 
Presentations, literature, personal campaigns, demonstrations and an information 
bank would all help. Educator a ahould be encouraged and rewarded for joining the 
effort. Their jobs should be made eaaier and their statue improved, whether 
through publication, aharing of ideaa, or access to resources. 

TEACHING: "Vieuel literacy** ia atill just a catchword. The definitions are 
pretty, but broad and vague. The ViaCom Diviaion should narrow and refine a set 
of skills-oriented objectives, aa auggested in thia paper, for teaching in mass 
communications. It should collect suggestions and examples for course develop- 
ment and research. Experts in other fields, such as members of the International 
Visual Literacy Association 3 *, ahould be consulted. 

CORRICOLUH. Several approachee to curriculum development hove been suggest- 
ed. VisCom should promote the inclusion of a required introductory vieual liter- 
acy course in every curriculum. This course should be oriented to a general 
understanding of how visuals work in ali media. In addition, instructors should 
be encouraged to share outlines for special courses and teaching modules. 




RESEARCH: The VisCom Division should call for top-quality research on 
visual communication. It should consider accepting more interdisciplinary 
efforts, and bring in panel experts from other fields. In addition to empirical 
work, research aimed at teaching, such as software development, should bi 
encouraged and legitimised. 

FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT: The VisCom Division should help define for schools 
and accrediting teams what are the "standard books and current periodicals** on 
visuals for communications libraries. They can provide lists of resources includ- 
ing books, periodicals, graphic style manuals, directories, and annual collec- 
tions of the best visual work in advertising, newspapers, and other fields. 
Members should review new publications and recommend them for resource li»ts. 

Similarly, VisCom should define what are " ample space and equipment** and 
**basic equipment** for teaching visual courses. Laboratories should be limited, 
for instance, to no more than 20 students. Students should have access to basic 
tools and equipment such as T-squares, light tables, or photo enlargers. If the 
school has insufficient room for labs, other areas on campus should be explored, 
and handouts compiled of local vendors for services suuh as copying, typeset* 
ting, and photo developing. Outside resources such as computer demos and guest 
speakers can be exploited. 

The many schools that are considering or have installed computer labs for 
writing and editing should be encouraged to include graphics capabilities. 
VisCom should develop a network of instructors who are using their labs for 
graphics. These people can advise others on hardware and software decisions. 

Faculty members should be encouraged to try innovative computer teaching 
methods; to avoid the complaint lodged against some writing labs that computers 
are being used as **no more than glorified typewriters.** Computer labs should 
allow students to integrate text and graphics, to engage in simulations of 
newsroom procedure, to practice with tutorials, to take tests onscreen, to edit 
and lay out actual wire copy. Wiley reports that broadcast newswriting instruc- 
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tor* at the University of Tixqi at Austin hoy* found that with their networked 
computer system, they con work in their office* end etill respond to student 
problems in real time; student and instructor can work together on a piece of 
text simultaneously from different computers; and reference material can be 
stored in a file server for anyone's use. 3 * Faculty members should explore 
advances such as on-line wire news and reference services that include graphics) 
large projection screens for computers; digital and laser disk technologies. 

The greatest obstacle to developing facilities is, of course , budget. 
However , the argument of administrators that visual programs are too "equipment 
intensive** is weakening. "Although teachers and administrator* may fear that 
visual literacy is merely another demand upon their limited time, staff, and 
budgets, visual literacy training, when treated as a competency to be integrated 
into the curriculum, can actually be achieved within existing schedules and 
despite limited materials and staff," says Considine.*** 

For instance, a study of library use may show that some publications are 
never used: budgets can be revised for purchase of more relevant materials. A 
little probing may turn up opportunities for grants or educational discounts 
from equipment vendors. Microcomputers and peripherals are becoming less expen- 
sive, and compatibility among different brands less of an obstacle. Computer 
writing labs can be adapted to graphics at relatively little cost*: the addition 
of expanded memory, some software, and a laser printer are all it takas to do 
electronic layout and approximate typesetting. Some excellent software is free, 
and a modem can gain access to any number of electronic bulletin boards that 
offer software for downloading. The not-for-profit Oat as Clearinghouse not only 
offers low-cost mass-comm teaching software, but also solicits and reviews 
software written by educators, and is expanding its network of educators who 
will there their experiences with computer instruction 
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RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT: Instructors should b» ancouragad to ahara idaaa and 
rssourcs matariala for classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. ViaCom should 
add substancs to its rscoaasndations with an expanaion of its syllabus bank to 
includs lecturea, tsaching modulea, sxsrcisss and project aeeignmente, teete, 
and lists of audiovisual aatarials. 

These ars tha suggastions. Tha obvious qusstion is, who will do tha work? 
This program would sssa to call for a paid coordinator, at laast. Ona suggastion 
is to start by working through tha division nawslattar. Resourceful, craatlva 
visual coaauni cations aducators who cars about tha topic of visual litaracy 
should ba abla to sacrifica soma tiaa to find halp. Tha r award, aftsr all, is a 
position with aora status in an area that has long lackad validation. 

CONCLUSION 

Tha struggla to astablish visual litaracy not only as a viabls concapt but 
also as a standard of education in schools of journalism and moss coaaunications 
has been, and will ba, long and hard. A saparata accraditation standard could 
not do tha 30b alona: much of tha work suggastad in this papar would still ba 
nacassary. It is up to aaabars of tha Visual Coaaunications Division of tha 
AEJHC to aaka tha nacassary coaaitaant of tiaa and anargy to haightaning aware- 
nass of visual litaracy and supporting its inclusion in tha curriculum. Parhapa 
mora importantly, it can always ba hopad that tha common goal of aatablishing 
visual litaracy will laad to mora intar disciplinary cooparation throughout 
journalism and maaa communications aducation. 
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APPENDIX I 
SaggkE VISUAL LITERACY STANDARD 
The unit should take eff irmative action to eneure that etudente or* 
visually literate upon graduation. Explanation: 

Tha time haa paaaad whan viauala vara uaad eimply to attract raadara to tha 
word. Journalism and aaee communication inatruction muet take into account tha 
growth in viaual craation and consumption in society. Students should undarstand 
how tha moat af factiva communication can ba a wadding of viaual and varbal in a 
mutually rainforcing partnership. Evidanca: 

a. Indication in salf -study r sport that unit ia aff irmativaly pursuing a 
viaual litaracy objective and that it haa an agraad-upon plan to implement 
visual litaracy. 

b. Examination of catalog atatamanta and unit raquiramanta to saa that 
visual litaracy ia axpactad of graduates. 

c. Inclusion of coursaa in tha unit curriculum in atill photography, 
graphic dasign, film and/or vidao production or rasaarch in visual communication 
and par caption. 

d. Evidanca that viaual communication problama ara diacuaaad in auch 
claaaaa as law, ethics, maaa madia and aociaty and madia affects. 

a. Faculty vitaa showing professional and acholaatic backgrounds in faculty 
chsrgad with visual litaracy instruction. 

f • Intarviawa with atudanta indicating they hava up-to-data knowladga in 
viaual communication and that thay ara awara of tha interrelationships between 
viaual and varbal communication. 

g. Facilitiaa and equipment necessary to provide the level of instructional 
support in the visual medium or madia that tha unit haa choaen to pursue. On- 
site inspection of those facilities and equipment. 
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